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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A PAINTING BY PERUGINO 

THE Museum has acquired by pur- 
chase a small painting represent- 
ing the Resurrection, by the 
important Umbrian master Peru- 
gino. It is a part of a predella, the other 
panels of which, the Nativity, the Baptism, 
Christ and the Woman of Samaria, and 
Noli Me Tangere, are now in the possession 
of Mr. Martin Ryerson, of Chicago. These 
pictures were formerly in the Barker Col- 
lection, dispersed in 1874, from which the 
National Gallery acquired several impor- 
tant works. In 1892 these predelle were 
exhibited in the Old Masters' Exhibition at 
Burlington House, at which time they be- 
longed to the Earl of Dudley. Of what 
altarpiece they formed a part is not known. 
Our picture is painted on a panel ioJ4 
inches high by 18 inches wide. Christ, 
holding a banner, stands on an uncovered 
sarcophagus in the center, about which are 
four watchers, three asleep and one who 
starts away in fright. The banner and the 
drapery on the figure of Christ are red, and 
red occurs in the costume of each of the 
soldiers. There is a landscape of great 
beauty. 

The poses in the Resurrection are similar 
to many others in Perugino's pictures. 
No great master was more economical in 
novelties than he. Figures and groups he 
repeats many times with little or no varia- 
tion. His method and attitude of mind 
permitted this to an extent that occurs in 
but few instances in the history of the Re- 
naissance. Each of his figures is isolated 
and unless the Child happens to sit on His 
mother's knee, one rarely touches another. 
His one expression is peace and calmness, 
no matter what the subject. The Saints in 
his Crucifixions are only pensive, and they 
seldom look at the Christ. Nor do the ador- 
ing angels pay any particular attention to 
the Madonna, and she is as impersonsl as 
they, without a touch of humanity. In one 
of his pictures St. Bernard raises his hands 
in mild astonishment as the Virgin appears 
to him, but generally his people are dreamy 
and withdrawn from any actuality. 

The figure of Christ in our picture occurs 
in many others of Perugino's works, in the 



Ascension at Borgo San Sepolcro, for in- 
stance, and in all his Resurrections. In 
the small picture at Munich (No. 1038 
catalogued as Raphael) the disposition of 
the figures is almost identical with ours, 
with one figure reversed. In the much- 
discussed Vatican Resurrection, it is as 
though the painter (Perugino according to 
Vasari and several of the most prominent 
living authorities, Lo Spagna according to 
Morelli) had taken our picture for a model 
and rearranged the figures for another 
shape. 

As in all of Perugino's art, the expression 
of hushed serenity pervades our little 
painting. It is not difficult to analyze so 
distinct and pure a quality toward which 
the skill of the painter and his tempera- 
ment have uniquely bent. The unconcern 
of the Christ and the supineness of the 
sleeping guards give the dominant note. 
In the whole picture the only movement 
to be found is in the pose of the soldier 
who has awakened and in the undulations 
of the banner and of the drapery of Christ. 

The composition has the tranquillity that 
perfect balance brings, the units being ar- 
ranged as for an architectural design; fig- 
ure balances figure and hill balances hill 
as do windows and columns in a facade. 
The mood of the landscape is yet more 
placid than that of the figures. The scene 
takes place on a field rising into hillocks 
to right and left. There is a broad valley 
beyond, where a quiet river flows past a 
city to the sea. On either side are mountains 
whose successive ridges show sharp in the 
morning light which welling up from the 
horizon suffuses all the picture with the 
cool golden color of the summer dawn. 

B. B. 

STATUETTE OF HERMARCHOS 

AMONG the Greek antiquities pur- 
chased by the Museum last year, 
out of the income of the Rogers 
^ Fund, is a bronze statuette which 
is a most remarkable example of Greek 
portraiture, and will easily rank as the finest 
Greek portrait upon a small scale known at 
the present time. The work of cleaning 
and repairing the figure has delayed its 
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